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all jealousy, bore testimony to the merits cf Scipio; the affection of the army
for him was also manifest; of all which the commissioners informed the senate
and people on their return.
Masinissa dying at this time, left the regulation of his kingdom to Scipio,
who divided the regal office among the three legitimate sons of the deceased
monarch ; giving the capital and the chief dignity to Micipsa, the eldest, the
management of the foreign relations to Gulussa, and the administration of
justice to Mastanabal. Scipio also induced Himilco Phamaeas, a Punic com-
mander, who had hitherto done the Romans much mischief, to desert to them,
bringing over with him twenty-two hundred horses.
In the spring (148) the new consul L. Calpurnius Piso came out to take
the command of the army, and the praetor L. Hostilius Mancinus to take that
of the fleet. They attacked the town of Clupea by sea and land, but were
repulsed; and Calpurnius then spent the whole summer to no purpose in the
siege of a strong town named Hippagreta. The Carthaginians, elevated by
their unexpected good fortune, were now masters of the country; they insulted
the Romans, and endeavoured to detach the Numidians. Hasdrubal, proud
of his successes over Manilius, aspired to the command in the city; he accused
the other Hasdrubal of having intelligence with his uncle Gulussa, who was
in the Roman camp; and when this last, on being charged with it in the
senate, hesitated from surprise, the senators fell on and killed him with the
seats; a-nd his rival thus gained his object.
The elections now came on at Rome; Scipio was there as a candidate for
the sedileship; all eyes were turned on him, his friends doubtless were not
idle, and the letters from the soldiers in Africa represented him as the only
man able to take Carthage. The tribes therefore resolved to make him con-
sul, though he was not of the proper age.1 The presiding consul opposed in
vain; he was elected, and the people further assumed the power of assigning
him Africa for his province.
This celebrated man was son to JEmilius Paulus, the conqueror of Mace-
donia. He had been adopted by Scipio the son of Africanus; the Greek
historian Polybius and the philosopher Panaetius were his instructors and
friends; and he had already distinguished himself as a soldier both in Spain
and Africa.
The very evening that Scipio arrived at Utica (147) he had again an
opportunity of saving a part of the Roman army; for Mancinus, a vain rash
man, having brought the fleet close to Carthage, and observing a part of the
wall over the cliffs left unguarded, landed some of his men, who mounted to
the wall. The Carthaginians opened a gate and came to attack them; the
Romans drove them back and entered the town. Mancinus landed more men,
and as it was now evening he sent off to Utica, requiring provisions and a
reinforcement to be forwarded without delay, or else they would never be
able to keep their position. Scipio, who arrived that evening, received about
midpight the letters of Mancinug; he ordered the soldiers he ha/1 brought
with mm. and the serviceable Uticans to get on board at once, and he set
forth in the last watch, directing his men to stand erect on the decks and let
themselves be seen; he also released a prisoner, and sent him to tell at
Carthage that Scipio was coming. Mancinus meantime was hard pressed
by the enemies, who attacked him at dawn; he placed five hundred men
with armour around the remainder (three thousand men), who had none; but
this availed them not \ they were on the point of being forced down the cliffs
1 The lawfoi ay for the consulate at this time was forty-three years, and Scipio was only thirty-
eight.